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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF REFERENCE TO INFERRED 
ENTITIES 


HE realist who thinks it meaningful to talk about unobservable 

entities, or even believes that they exist in nature, will find a 
review of some obstructions to forms of positivism and operational- 
ism useful for an understanding of the limitations to such placing 
of strictures on ‘‘meaning,’’ and of the general way in which ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ must be defined. 

The proposed exclusion of such unobservable entities from sci- 
entific discourse by the enactment that ‘‘the meaning of a sentence 
is the method of its verification’? + was based upon a simple account 
of language and symbolism which, by making possible a precise defi- 
nition of what the meaning of any sentence is, seemed to leave no 
doubt that no sentences could possibly have any meaning beyond 
what is verifiable. According to this theory of language, names 
have meaning in that they are objects used to stand for elements 
of facts, and the sentences containing them are meaningful in that 
these names can be combined in a way isomorphic to the structure 
of the facts. A proposition is thus similar to a map. And since 
there is no other way in which names or sentences can be meaning- 
ful, elementary sentences formed in this manner must be the ‘‘ker- 
nels of every proposition’’;* more complex sentences are merely 
expressions of agreement or disagreement with certain truth-possi- 
bilities of certain elementary propositions.® 

Hence, according to these early interpretations of the principle, 
every meaningful sentence or symbol must be reducible to observa- 
tion sentences or symbols, and scientific statements are therefore 
statements ultimately about what is empirically given. Symbols 
which are not names of the elements of observed facts are logical 
constructions, to be defined as classes, real numbers, or points had 
been defined. This reduction was described by Carnap as follows: 
““*A’ is reducible to the objects ‘b,’ ‘c,’ if, for the occurrence of 
any possible situation with reference to the objects ‘A,’ ‘b,’ ‘c,’ a 
necessary and sufficient condition can be given, which depends 

1 Waismann, Erkenntnis, Vol. I, p. 229; Carnap, Erkenntnis, Vol. II, p. 236. 


2 Wittgenstein, Proc. Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vol. IX, p. 163. 
8 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, 6.1261; 5.4; 4.4; 3.13. 
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only on the objects, ‘b,’ ‘c.’?’’* Thus if the occurrence denoted by 
‘‘A”’ is always accompanied by the occurrence of ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘c,”’ 
and ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘c’’ never occur without ‘‘A,’’ then in any proposi- 
tion about ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘b,’’ and ‘‘c’’ ean be substituted. But, for every 
object of which science speaks, there must be a ‘‘b,’’ ‘‘c,’’ or dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, whenever ‘‘A’’ is present. If not, there 
would be no way of verifying any proposition about ‘‘A.’’ Eventu- 
ally, ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘c’’ must be similarly reducible to propositions about 
the observable, for if that were not possible, then science would 
have to assert propositions which can not be empirically verified, 
In other words, if it is a necessary and sufficient condition of M’s 
being angry, that there be certain changes in his pulse rate, blood 
content, etc., and if there be certain observations necessary and 
sufficient to determine whether this is the case, then ‘‘M is angry’”’ 
can be reduced to sentences expressing these observations. 

Strictly speaking, according to some positivists, propositions of a 
‘higher type’’ are reducible only in the sense that there is always a 
logically equivalent proposition of a lower type. Nevertheless, 
there is a sense in which observation sentences received a special 
status in the analysis of ‘‘meaning’’; for here alone do names mean 
directly the data they are used to stand for, and only here can the 
sentences be compared directly with the fact they picture, so that 
the structure of the sentence reflects the structure of the fact. The 
logical construct is only shorthand for many observation sentences ; 
these constitute the kernel of ‘‘meaning’’ in the sentence to be re- 
duced. 

This is the sense in which, it was believed, the meaning of a 
proposition can not transcend what can be observed. 

I shall discuss two problems with which such a view is faced. 
The first one is that of making clear what can be meant by com- 
munication on such a view—a problem specially important because 
the positivist usually allies himself with science as against ‘‘meta- 
physical muddles,’’ and science is obviously a codperative enter- 
prise, involving comparison of results, and hence communication. 

This problem arises from the solipsistic implications of the veri- 
fiability principle. For if a meaningful sentence must be reducible 
to sentences representing what can be empirically given, then 8, 
must reduce his meanings to what he can observe, and S, similarly 
to what he can observe, and since neither can observe the experience 
of the other, they can have no meanings in common, and neither can 
meaningfully think of the experiences of the other. This implies 

that ‘‘communication’’ must be defined in terms of sets of events 
occurring within the ‘‘private world’’ of each subject taken singly. 

4 Der Logische Aufbau der Welt, p. 65. 
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We may elaborate this more fully by indicating the character of 
communication for 8, For him, this must be defined as some re- 
lation between the objects of his experience. For example, sup- 
pose S, warns a ‘‘child’’ (sense data) to keep away from the stove, 
saying, ‘‘Hot!!’’ Communication may be said to have succeeded 
if the child repeats the word and stays away from the stove. In 
such an instance of communication, the spoken word, it may be 
noted, has functioned in two ways: (1) As a ‘‘private’’ symbol, in 
the sense that it represents the private experience of hotness by the 
observer. It symbolizes the content of awareness, which is known 
to be the meaning of the word because the observer has chosen to 
use it with this reference. (2) As a public symbol, in the sense that 
it is used as a stimulus to which the child responds by an appropri- 
ate kind of adaptation. As such, the word ‘‘means’’ in quite a 
different way. It may be regarded as a tool, in that it conditions 
adaptation of behavior to the object ‘‘meant,’’ presumably because 
it stands in some ‘‘causal’’ relation to objects, or the adaptations to 
them. In order to find out what ‘‘other persons’’ mean by words, 
in this sense, it is necessary to investigate the conditions in which 
they are uttered. Suppose I wish to discover what a number of 
persons mean by ‘‘hot’’; I should set about doing this in just the 
way in which I should investigate the ‘‘meaning’’ of a thermometer 
reading. I should investigate the situation in which the sentence 
is used, and that event which is the sufficient and necessary condi- 
tion of the utterance of the sentence is its meaning. Strictly, there- 
fore, the meaning of a sentence is really my observations of a brain 
state, since a brain state is what is certainly the sufficient and neces- 
sary condition of the spoken sentence. But it is convenient to re- 
gard, say, the heat of the stove as the sufficient condition (and 
therefore the meaning) of the word, just as a certain degree of 
heat may be correlated with a certain reading on a thermometer, 
and this called the ‘‘meaning’’ of the reading. Thus the ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ of the public sentence is its sufficient and necessary condition. 

By this method, when ‘‘other people’’ (constructions from sense 
data) habitually make a certain noise in certain circumstances, I 
can learn to ‘‘translate’’ that noise into my private language, or 
better, for purposes of communication, choose to make that noise 
whenever I wish to condition behavior in a certain way, ete. 

The foregoing account does not seem, however, to be a satisfac- 
tory account of communication. Since what a sentence or word 
uttered by another person must mean for me is what I can observe 
to be its unvarying concomitant, so-called private experiences (e.g., 
toothaches) can be communicated to me only in the form of ‘‘pub- 
lie”? events (swollen gums), and, in fact, any quality of the experi- 
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ence of another is in exactly the same case, viz., can be communi- 
cated only in so far as it is capable of correlation with something J 
observe, which becomes its meaning. 

It is often contended that scientific communication does not re- 
quire communication of the content of experience, but only that of 
the structural character of experience. If two persons, for ex- 
ample, arrange a set of shades of red according to degrees of bril- 
liance, then ‘‘This is more brilliant than that’’ will be a sentence 
expressing a structural identity among the experiences of each, 
whatever the qualitative character of those experiences may be. 
However, communication of ‘‘structural identity’’ can not mean this 
to the positivist; for him, structural identity is only some relation 
established between two parts of my world—my own statements 
and the behavior of ‘‘persons’’ in my world. Thus there is still no 
way of asserting that there is genuine communication between two 
‘‘subjects’’; whereas that there 1s such communication I take to be 
a well-grounded belief which the logician dare not deny. 

Moreover, it is impossible to communicate statements about the 
relation of symbols functioning as part of the private language to 
the content of experience which they stand for, or about the relation 
of private and public language, or about the difference between 
structure and content of experience. Wittgenstein, for example, 
used a great many ‘‘elucidations’’ in his book, which he admitted 
had no theoretical meaning, and ought not to have been capable of 
being said. 

This state of affairs led Carnap and Neurath to attempt to state 
their position in such a way that these difficulties would not arise. 
They did this partly by dropping out that part of the theory ac- 
cording to which the ‘‘meaning’’ of a sentence is the content of 
awareness which it symbolizes; thus, according to them, it is mean- 
ingless to talk of observing the correspondence between observation 
sentences and sense data. So Carnap says that the distinction be- 
tween knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description is 
no longer fundamental to his view, and ‘‘his present approach is 
entirely through considerations of language.’’® This method, it 
was thought, would make it possible to avoid solipsism and to 
achieve objectivity and intersubjectivity, by considering only sen- 
tences in their relations, and not sentences in relation to the content 
of awareness. Carnap remarked that science is a system of sentences 
(including report-sentences) and not a system of experiences.® 

There seem to be fatal objections, however, to any theory which 
attempts to dispense with this unique relation between private 


5 Analysis, Vol. II, p. 47. 
6 Erkenntnis, Vol. III, p. 129. 
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meanings and the content of awareness. It had been supposed that, 
in virtue of this relation between the observation sentence and ex- 
perience, the observation sentence could justly be conceded a spe- 
cial status in science. In surrendering this position, Carnap seems 
to be committed to the coherence theory of truth. His opponents 
have, I think, rightly contended that if no preéminence is justified 
for the protocol sentences, there can be no valid reason for the as- 
sertion that one hypothesis in science is more likely to be true than 
any other. For the usual procedure in science is to give preference 
to those hypotheses whose deductive consequences agree with the 
protocol sentences. On Carnap’s theory, if the hypothesis did not 
suit or predict the protocol sentences, there would be as much log- 
ical justification for altering the protocol sentences as for altering 
the hypothesis. And if this is true, there is no logical justification 
for the acceptance of one hypothesis rather than another. 

Carnap has suggested at least two ways of avoiding this embar- 
rassing situation: (1) He argues that there is no real difficulty, 
because the recognition of one set of hypotheses as true is itself 
sociologically conditioned; a person can not help accepting those 
hypotheses which are accepted by the scientists of his culture.’ His 
opponents have retorted that (a) no scientist would agree that the 
supposed fact that certain hypotheses are accepted by most scientists 
is a good reason for believing them,® and (b) that the statement 
that ‘‘most scientists accept certain hypotheses’’ is itself an hypothe- 
sis in need of the same kind of verification, and so on, ad infinitum.® 

(2) Carnap’s second reply is that it is perfectly possible to 
specify certain sentences (i.e., those connected with the biological 
events ordinarily called perceptive), and to choose to give them an 
important place in the system. Thus, the empiricist will choose to 
make these protocol sentences the basis of science. It may be re- 
marked, however, that there surely can not be convention here in 
the sense in which, e.g., choice of a geometry may be regarded as 
conventional. We rather believe that the nature of the situation 
justifies our procedure, in that the experience which these sentences 
express is our one contact with the realm of fact. 

Another very similar objection can be raised against the same 
position. For the very relation of sense data to symbols which 
Carnap is unwilling to talk of, is necessary for the setting up of 
definitions of symbols. For example, suppose a physicist wants to 
train me as a laboratory assistant, and wishes me to be able to fetch 
him instrument A when he asks for it. Now it seems clear that I 

7Carnap, Erkenntnis, III, 180; C. G. Hempel, Analysis, II, 57. 

8 Schlick, Analysis, II, 69. 

*B. v. Juhos, Analysis, II, 91. 
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can not know what A is, unless I see it, i.e., have a sense datum of 
a certain kind, or hear or see sentences which inform me of the 
meaning of the word by their relation to some sense data. The 
physicist, however, might not admit this; he might regard my ex- 
perience as a biological conditioning only. He might describe the 
process simply as one involving teaching me to say ‘‘A’’ when he 
stimulated me by showing me A. But we must recall that the 
physicist can not be said to be acquainted with a sense datum 
either. A third observer would say simply that he handed me A, 
saying ‘‘A,’’ and I replied ‘‘A.’’ But now we are still talking 
about what the third observer saw, i.e., his sense data. Apparently 
if we are to escape an infinite regress, we must not talk of anyone’s 
‘‘seeing’’ A at all; we must speak only of the reaction sentences 
they write down. Then we shall define what we mean when we 
say that persons ‘‘saw’’ A as the condition of their writing down 
sentences containing ‘‘A.’? And when enough persons write down 
““A at place z, y, 2 at time t,’’ and if this is not inconsistent with 
other sentences which we already accept, we accept this sentence as 
true. But how are we to know that several persons wrote down 
similar words? Not because we sce them, or are acquainted with a 
sense datum, for we are not to allow these notions in the description 
of any facts. We must define the similarity of words, again, in 
terms of similar reactions of a person looking at them successively, 
or in some similar way. And we define ‘‘similar’’ reactions as those 
involving the writing down of similar words, either by the observer 
or people observing him. And again we have to know that these 
words are similar by further reactions, and so on ad infinitum.’° It 
appears that if we are to be able to understand, or to know the 
truth of, any empirical proposition, there are some facts with which 
we do have to be ‘‘immediately acquainted.’’ In this matter, Car- 
nap’s opponents seem indubitably to have scored a point, without, 
so far as I can see, themselves offering a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties which led Carnap to his position, within the limits of the 
‘‘verifiability principle.’’ 

We shall discuss later other respects in which Carnap has al- 
tered his original acceptance of the verifiability principle. 

We have now briefly outlined a review of the problems to which 
application of the verifiability principle leads, when an attempt is 
made to give an account of communication. The solutions offered 
by Carnap and Neurath do not seem altogether satisfactory for the 
reasons mentioned. If their special difficulties are to be avoided, 
a solution of the initial problem seems to lie chiefly along the line 
of a weakened interpretation of the verifiability principle; if this 


10Cf. B. v. Juhos, Erkenntnis, 1V, 405. 
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method be adopted, however, there seems to be no way of shutting 
out at least many of the metaphysical problems which the positivists 
wished to escape. It must be admitted, of course, that the linguistic 
analyses of the positivists have gone a long way toward clearing up 
some long-standing problems. 

We may now turn our attention to another line of development 
which has led to much the same conclusion, viz., a revision of the 
early positivism in a more tolerant spirit, or toward a weaker form 
of the verifiability principle. It will be recalled that the original 
position entailed the impossibility of a realistic interpretation of the 
hypothetical entities of physics, because the realistic view can not 
even be stated, for what can be stated is only what can be observed. 
In this, the positivists were closely related to Mach. Despite this 
theoretical meaninglessness, however, scientists have made great 
use of unobserved entities: atoms, enzymes, magnetic fields, the un- 
conscious, ete. Moreover, some historians of science are even inclined 
to doubt whether science could have progressed without the use of 
models and other hypothetical entities. It is strange to be told 
that these notions, so precisely conceived as to yield deductive con- 
sequences, some of which can be confirmed or refuted, can be mean- 
ingless in any important sense. 

Indeed, one may inquire how far science could afford to take 
literally the view that only verifiable sentences are meaningful. 
Certainly if ‘‘verifiable’’ is taken to mean ‘‘verifiable now,’’ science 
could not accept the view—for one reason, because important ex- 
periments are performed in order to confirm as yet unconfirmed 
hypotheses. As Professor Lindsay has pointed out,’ experiments 
get their meaning from hypotheses, not the other way about. It is 
so obvious that not all scientific sentences can be ‘‘reduced’’ to 
elementary sentences which express the actual observations of sci- 
entists, that most positivists maintain only the weakened form of 
their principle, viz., that a proposition, to be meaningful, need only 
be verifiable in principle. For example, Schlick wrote: ‘‘Of course, 
the word ‘verifiable’ means only ‘verifiable in principle.’ . . . The 
sentence, ‘There is a mountain 3,000 km. high on the reverse side of 
the moon,’ is without doubt absolutely meaningful ... and it 
would remain just as meaningful, if we had scientific reasons for 
knowing that no man will ever get to the other side of the moon. 
... It is logically possible . . . and that is the point.’’ * 

In order to find out what ‘‘verifiable in principle’’ means, an 
indication of what some positivists would propose to include in the 

11R. B. Lindsay, ‘‘A Critique of Operationalism,’’ Philosophy of Science, 
Vol. IV, p. 457. 

12 Erkenntnis, Vol. III, p. 8. 
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realm of the meaningful is illuminating. Schlick, for example, 
thought it possible to talk meaningfully of an unobserved entity, 
providing, apparently, general laws (in some sense) in conjunc- 
tion with other events give grounds for inferring its existence. So 
he does not require ‘‘that the object itself must be sensed. We can 
imagine, for example, that the existence of a trans-neptunic planet 
could be with more certainty concluded from the observation of 
disturbances than from the direct perception of a point of light in a 
telescope. The reality of atoms offers another example.’’** Again, 
some positivists wish to give so lenient an interpretation to the 
verifiability principle as to allow talk of the experiences of other 
people. B. von Juhos, for example, says: ‘‘Generally a statement 
is unintelligible only if it is logically impossible for anyone to test 
it. As soon as conditions are imaginable, under which the truth of 
a statement becomes determinable for everybody, the statement is 
already generally intelligible, even if the fictitious circumstances do 
not exist.’’’* Thus he accepts sentences about the experiences of 
other persons, because it is imaginable that some procedure might 
be available such as to enable an observer to have exactly the same 
sensations as his subject. Actually, there is no such circumstance, 
but it is held to be conceivable, and since it is conceivable, it is mean- 
ingful to talk about the experiences of others. 

It is difficult to believe that these examples really are compatible 
with the view that the meaning of a statement is its empirical mean- 
ing, viz., what can be verified. I suggest, however, that the example 
of the trans-neptunic planet might be interpreted in some such 
way as this: ‘‘We observe such and such disturbances of planets 
A, B, C. We deduce from already accepted laws (granting gen- 
eralized sentences) that these phenomena occur if and only if there 
is a body W at the place x and the time t. Therefore there is a 
planet W which we can observe, just like A, B, and C, if we turn 
a telescope in the right direction.’’ Of course, what would be 
meant by the ‘‘planet W,’’ in this case, would simply be certain 
yellow patches seen through a telescope, certain observed disturb- 
ances, certain possibilities of other experiences if we were able to 
approach more closely, ete. But in this respect, the planet is no 
worse off than ordinary objects (tables) on the positivistic view. 

The situation is slightly more complicated if a similar justifica- 
tion is given for talking of electrons, for the reason that they can 
be ‘‘observed’’ even less directly. The positivist might say: ‘‘There 

18 Erkenntnis, Vol. III, p. 18. 

14 Analysis, Vol. II, p. 88. 


15 Schlick, following Wittgenstein, employed this same fiction in another 
connection, Philos. Review, Vol. XLV (1936), pp. 361 ff. 
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is a charged field A (granted charged fields, in some sense). Ob- 
servable molar bodies passing through it at a certain velocity are 
deflected in their passage to a degree which is a function of their 
mass, velocity, and electrical state. But we have a photograph 
showing what we take hypothetically to be the track of a charged 
particle. This photograph shows a certain deflection from the 
original direction while passing through the charged field. We 
calculate from this that a body has passed, of a certain mass, veloc- 
ity, and charge.’’ When this argument is ‘‘reduced’’ to statements 
about sense data, it appears that what is being asserted, when an 
electron is spoken of, is a correlation of certain observable events 
with certain other observable events. This correlation may be all 
the empirical physicist cares to assert, although it is my impression 
that speculations about the structure of the atom and its relation to 
light emission assume a thoroughgoingly realistic interpretation. 

One interesting consequence of such a view apparently would be 
that it is not possible to say that molar bodies are made of electrons 
and protons. This consequence is due to the fact that ‘‘electrons’’ 
are logical constructions from concepts such as ‘‘instruments,”’ 
‘‘nointer readings,’’ etc., and are therefore of a higher type. There- 
fore statements about them must always be reducible to statements 
about concepts of the next lower type. Hence if we attempt to 
analyze the sentence, ‘‘Molar bodies are made of atoms,’’ we are 
obliged to reduce the sentence in such a way that only observable 
entities are referred to: thus we have only some statement about 
observable objects, and no statement at all about their being com- 
posed of unobservable entities. 

The admission of statements about the perceptions of other peo- 
ple is, I think, much more difficult, chiefly because, in this case, it is 
perfectly clear that what is meant by reference to these unobserved 
perceptions is not simply something about our own sense data. B. 
von Juhos, while admitting there can be no acquaintance with such 
perceptions, argued that reference to them is meaningful because 
verification is imaginable, in that it might be possible to establish 
such a correlation of experience between two persons, that the ob- 
server would always have experiences exactly like those of the per- 
son referred to. This fictitious possibility is not very satisfactory, 
however, partly since no meaning can be given to the condition that 
two persons are connected in this way, unless it is already mean- 
ingful to talk of the experiences of two people; partly because the 
fact that such a circumstance existed could never be verified unless 
there were someone who could be directly acquainted with the ex- 
periences of both, or had the same relation to the experiences of 
both that these had to each other, and so on; and partly because, in 
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any case, what the observer is immediately acquainted with is still 
his own experiences, whereas the reference he is making is clearly 
not to these, but to the experiences of some other person. It is at 
least paradoxical that an empirical theory of meaning should be 
forced to base its definition of the meaning of so fundamental a 
notion upon the possibility of imagining a world so very different 
from the actual one. 

The earlier views of the positivists offered a simple means of dis- 
covering whether a concept or sentence had meaning, because it was 
possible to know what the meaning was, viz., a set of observation 
sentences, symbolizing the content of experience. Now either (1) 
this view is still accepted, or (2) it is admitted that what is meant 
by a sentence may be something different from the sentences which 
would confirm it, or (3) there is another alternative. If the second 
course be accepted, it will be difficult to show that a sentence can 
not have meaning unless we can know that some ‘‘possible’’ protocol 
sentence would be relevant to its confirmation. 

Apparently some positivists no longer take the first course. Mr. 
Ayer, for example, says: ‘‘We must allow that the employment of a 
symbol is legitimate if it is possible, at any rate in principle, to 
give a rule for translating the sentences in which it occurs into 
sentences which refer to sense contents. . . . It is necessary to adopt 
a weakened form of the positivist’s verification principle as a cri- 
terion of ideal significance, and to allow a proposition to be genu- 
inely factual if any empirical observations would be relevant to its 
truth... .’’?® Further, for any positivists who think it meaning- 
ful to talk of the perceptions of others (not merely as logical con- 
structions), it seems that acceptance of the original theory is not 
consistent. But if this is true, it is difficult to see the theoretical! 
justification for asserting that, e.g., the ‘‘pure ego,’’ or the ‘‘entel- 
echy’’ is necessarily a meaningless notion. 

Carnap also now thinks the original interpretation of the veri- 
fiability principle to have been too narrow, because it excluded not 
only metaphysical propositions, but scientific ones having factual 
meaning.’”? It left no room for the usual formulation of natural 
laws.* Carnap has therefore broadened his formulation. He no 
longer believes that the relation between meaning and verifiability 
is necessarily determined by the nature of the case, by the nature 
of symbolism; it is rather determined by the conventions of the 
language. Apparently he holds it to be conceivable that language 

16 Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 214 f. One of Schlick’s last articles 
seems to agree with this, Philos. Review, Vol. XLV (1936), p. 354. 

17 Philosophy of Science, Vol. III, pp. 421-422. 

18 Logische Syntax der Sprache, p. 249. 
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other than an empirical-physical language could be set up, with dif- 
ferent conventions, and with perhaps a different relation between 
the meaning of symbols and observation sentences. Thus it has 
been suggested that a language could be constructed, in which the 
notions used in the philosophy of Plotinus would be meaningful, 
within that language. Carnap now thinks there was nothing 
‘‘wrong’’ with his earlier definition of an empirical language; the 
mistake lay in the claim that this language was the language, that 
there could be no meaningful sentences constructed in any other 
way.’® Thus he admits that the choice of an ‘‘empirical’’ language 
is arbitrary, a convention or proposal. Empiricism is a proposal to 
admit descriptive predicates and synthetic sentences into the lan- 
guage, only if they have a defined connection with possible observa- 
tion sentences.*° Empiricists make this restriction because they 
want it or find it convenient.** 

It may indeed now be urged that some positivists have gone too 
far in the admission that the definition of ‘‘meaning’’ is conven- 
tional. The language system is part of a complex set of facts in- 
volving minds, symbols, and objects, and there is a certain amount 
of objective material to be described. It is surely not merely a 
matter of convention that the system is so constructed as to allow 
thinking about the actual world, or that its form should permit us 
to predicate properties or relations of particulars. 

The trend of positivistic thought has been away from the initial 
radical position that the only meaning of a sentence is its empirical 
meaning, viz., what can be directly verified, and in the direction of 
greater liberality in the acceptance of sentences as meaningful. It 
seems to me that by paying attention to some considerations, out- 
lined below, it may be possible to accept as meaningful all those 
sentences which science and common sense accept as such, and also 
those which are used in the statement of real philosophical prob- 
lems, without being forced to argue the truth of sentences the mean- 
ing of which can not be defined at all. 

The meaning process involves ‘‘minds,’’ symbols, and objects, 
and consists primarily in the mind’s using symbols to stand for fac- 
tors in the world. In a (non-syntactical) sentence, the mind 
‘“‘means’’ or ‘‘refers to’’ an entity (singular or plural), and predi- 
cates something of it. This seems certainly to be the case in sci- 
ence, where hypotheses assert that if a set of entities be charac- 
terized in a certain way, then there is, or will be, or was, a set of 
entities characterized in a functionally related way. This meaning 


? 


19 Philosophy of Science, Vol. IV, p. 20. 
20 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 33. 
21 Ibid., Vol. LV, p. 9. 
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process involves that there should be events which are determinate 
(characterized or related) in some way or ways which are repeat- 
able. It is about these events that we make judgments, and it is 
these repeatable determinatenesses that we judge. 

The difficulties in some kinds of positivism show, I think, that 
we do in fact ‘‘mean”’ or ‘‘refer to’’ events which have not been and 
perhaps can not be directly observed. Reference to the content of 
the experience of others is the best example of this. We certainly 
seem to know what we mean when we say that someone else has a 
toothache. If ‘‘meaning’’ be defined in such a way that such a 
statement is meaningless, it is apparently impossible to make sense 
of the most fundamental assumptions of science and common sense. 

These unobserved entities (or events) are properly referred to 
by means of description, usually definite description. The electron 
whose mass and velocity I am trying to ascertain is the electron 
related in a unique fashion to certain events perceived directly. 
The having of the tootache is an event connected in a unique fash- 
ion with the body which again stands in a complex but unique re- 
lation to what I see. Of course, there may be no such entity in 
nature, but it is possible to deny its occurrence only because it is 
possible to specify by description so accurately that it can be known 
that no entity fits the description. 

The meanings of the symbols which signify how the entity is 
being characterized are determinate, only if the repeatable char- 
acter meant is found within the speaker’s experience (in the broad- 
est sense), or can be defined by words whose meaning is so related 
to experience. This limitation of the meaningfulness of words is, 
I take it, the point of which recent empiricists, whether positivists 
or not, have made very much. It means, for example, that I can 
know what I mean by saying that an entity is spatially extended, 
or has a specified spatial relation to another entity, only through 
appropriate tactual or visual experience. But once these repeat- 
able characters are abstracted from experience, however, the words 
which refer to them can be used to characterize any entity, observed 
or not. Scientific progress has often consisted in ability to con- 
sider properties in separation from other properties which always 
occur in conjunction with them in the phenomenal world. For 
example, extended surfaces and accelerated masses are always col- 
ored, but we can conceive of extended surfaces and accelerated 
masses apart from color. By such suitable abstraction, we may 
define hypothetical entities in science as entities characterized in 
specified ways. 

It is, of course, not necessary to believe that all symbols useful 
in the equations of physics have a meaning in this sense. Nor need 
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one believe that there are any such ‘entities on all occasions on which 
the realistic physicist ‘‘means’’ them. But it is necessary to believe 
that the description is meaningful, in order to doubt its applicability. 

To say that descriptive predicates must be defined in terms of 
factors found in experience is not to say that we ‘‘have images in 
mind’’ when we state a proposition. Logic demands a fixity of 
terms and an identity of reference between several minds, which 
such a definition would not furnish. The part which images play 
in thought is difficult to determine, but, fortunately, we can tell 
whether an observed entity has the properties we mean, even when 
we have no images of what that meaning is. Furthermore, logic 
can tolerate a certain degree of vagueness in the meaning of a word, 
providing the class of entities having the property in question is 
uniquely specified, and providing the word, in its various usages, 
maintains a fixed set of relations to the rest of the language system. 
Meanings are to a large extent defined by their agreed relations to 
other meanings in the knowledge system, so that in the whole system 
of thought a meaning is sharply defined which would otherwise be 
too vague. 

If this be true, it is possible to talk meaningfully of entities pos- 
sessing, for example, whatever properties physicists may ascribe to 
electrons, not only those properties the deductive consequences of 
which can be confirmed to a high degree of probability, but others— 
such as definite position and velocity—which can not possibly be 
experimentally determined. It is only necessary to be able to give 
an exact definition of what is meant by definite position and veloc- 
ity, Just as it is possible to give an exact definition of what is meant 
by a point, and of the sense in which it may be said to be a part of 
a line. Similarly with metaphysical notions. It is impossible to 
say @ priori that the idea of a creative deity is meaningless; it is 
possible to say that the meaning of such an idea must be defined by 
words which ultimately get their meaning from experience. Logic 
has no means of placing restrictions on experience, and what, for 
example, value predicates may mean will depend upon what ex- 
perience contains. 


Ricuarp B. BRANDT. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





THE USE OF ART 


HE belief that the theory of art for its own sake leads to an 
anemic and decadent estheticism has come to be generally ac- 
cepted among a large number of contemporary critics and creative 
artists, including particularly those interested in revolutionary ac- 
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tivity. But it is one of those almost-truths which will prove itself 
in the long run as harmful as it has shown itself, in the short, a 
good means of making quick gains in partisan controversy. For 
theory, to remain helpful in practice, must remain relevant to it, 
and a theory which is partial and which ignores vital and important 
facts can not be relevant or, in the long run, useful. 

Now one of the facts which is ignored by the recent critical orien- 
tation is that art has sometimes flourished vitally under conditions 
which precluded the artist’s immediate concern for human struggle, 
which made him lukewarm if not utterly indifferent to moral issues, 
but which somehow enabled him to remain vital. It is simply not 
true that ‘‘esthetic art’’ has always been decadent; even in our own 
days some of it still has strange power over us. Need estheticism 
then necessarily lead to anemia? If we attribute universal value 
to the truths emphasized over the last decade, the facts we shall be 
forced to neglect will hide from us important theoretical questions 
and among these, one of the most important problems into which 
esthetic theory has to inquire, namely, the problem of discovering 
the factors which determine the acceptance of art. 

Why do we accept art which others reject and reject that which 
others accept? In order to answer this question we have to remind 
ourselves of the distinction sometimes made between ‘‘significance”’ 
and ‘‘perfection.’’ The latter term applies to those aspects of an 
art object which make it acceptable from a purely esthetic stand- 
point. The former term refers to those aspects of a moral kind 
which, when present in the object, enable the spectator to contem- 
plate it esthetically without violation of his moral needs. But since 
man is by nature a social animal his moral needs are not his exclu- 
sively, but are also those of the group with which more or less con- 
sciously he identifies himself. It will be found, therefore, that no 
activity, not even the esthetic, can long be thought justifiable which 
flagrantly violates a group’s fundamental needs. For this reason, 
then, only when art contains the modicum of significance necessary 
at least to still one’s moral demands can one enter into successful 
and prolonged commerce with it. 

It should be quickly added that these remarks do not mean that 
in our serious commerce with art we distinguish the moral from the 
esthetic aspects of the object. The object’s effect on us during the 
esthetic experience, particularly when that experience is at its high- 
est and fullest, is a total and integrated one. But the presence or 
absence from that total effect of those elements which will satisfy 
our complex human needs will make a very big difference in the 
quality of our response. 

It should also be remembered that neither the value nor the 
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quality of an esthetic experience depends altogether on the artist; 
it depends also on the moral and esthetic endowment which the spec- 
tator brings with him. For this reason what for one man may be 
vigor is for another weakness, and that which engrosses one class 
will bore another. Political, economic, and religious factors are, of 
course, all important. A relative degree of stability in class rela- 
tions will permit the expenditure of energy on the enjoyment of 
objects which during times of relatively higher class-stresses may 
seem to one or both classes in conflict totally unworthy of attention 
because of their triviality. At such times interest in such objects 
will be interpreted by the class in question as indication of cynicism 
or indifference to moral issues. 

One more observation needs be made, and one which is likely to 
sound platitudinous to any one but an esthete. The esthetic ex- 
perience need not be, and for most men generally is not, the most 
valuable form of experience. The value of an esthetic experience 
depends on extra-esthetic considerations. The most perfect paint- 
ing or finest marble would be a nuisance in a life-boat several days 
out at sea, and under such circumstances it would not be worth a 
keg of water. Those who held up the rebels in University City 
valued a box of cartridges much more than a Goya, though a good 
many of them were fighting because they wanted their children to 
be able to enjoy Goya. <A pure esthetic experience is one of the 
greatest value to an esthete. But the value of the esthete’s life must 
be assayed. Perfect art is, of course, esthetically higher or more 
valuable than imperfect, but how significant can it be? 


II 


On the basis of these distinctions and observations it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the factors which determine our acceptance or re- 
jection of art are partly subjective. Art which from the stand- 
point of one spectator fails to give satisfaction will seem fresh and 
vital from the standpoint of another, in spite of the formidable 
array of esthetic theory and critical machinery which would pre- 
clude this judgment. Again, art which embodies correct doctrinal 
meanings, and hence of which a class or an individual may feel in- 
clined to make limited demands as to perfection, will prove dead 
and useful for nothing else but as documentary material to someone 
else. 

This would not be the case if our esthetic and moral natures 
were more completely integrated than social conditions at present 
permit, and if the differences of opinion and antagonisms of ma- 
terial interests which divide contemporary society did not exist. If 
better integration were possible, the good, the true, and the beauti- 
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ful would all be embodied by the same object for each individual, 
and would be defined alike by all of us. In that case one would 
carry his refined moral sensibility and his best knowledge into his 
esthetic predilections, he would carry his esthetic taste and his 
sense of truth into his moral life, and his scientific curiosity would 
be guided in its inquiries by a sympathetic realization of the needs 
of men. In such a world there would be little need for morbid, in- 
sane, or purely opium-art; moral urges would always be enlightened 
and progressive; and no speculative or scientific venture would ever 
open itself to charges of waste and sterility. 

But this is, of course, a utopian dream which may probably never 
find full realization. What we now have approaches chaos far more 
than it approaches order. Under the circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to see why we can to some extent enjoy art without the inter- 
ference of our own moral censorship. We are able to do so to the 
extent to which our personalities fall apart under the tug of mutu- 
ally exclusive demands. Nor does it seem an exaggeration to say 
that too large a part of our esthetic enjoyment serves as a rational 
asylum from the disorder of the world. 

It is all too often forgotten that refuge-art has at present an im- 
portant function to perform. Since we must live in near chaos it 
is a good thing we can find regions in which a modicum of peace 
and of harmony are attainable for a moment at least. The criti- 
cism that must be levelled at refuge-art is that under the nature of 
the circumstances under which it is created it can not perform its 
function efficiently. Produced by artists who are the victims of the 
same conditions from which the rest of us suffer, how can we expect 
them to achieve adequate rationality in their expression? Psycho- 
analytic critics have often been baffled by the fact that art does not 
purge or heal as it should according to their theories. There is a 
passage in Lewisohn’s Expression in America to the effect that a 
certain poet was not cured of his phobia by his work.t This fact 
somehow derogated in the critic’s mind from the achievement of the 
poet, of which he otherwise thought very highly. But what this 
fact should have told the critic was that his own doctrine, which 
ignored the environmental factor, was sadly incomplete. So long 
as the world remains what it is today, the peace one finds through 
art can not help but be ephemeral. 


III 


In the light of these observations it is not difficult to understand 
why certain art objects, which according to certain critical canons 


1 Ludwig Lewisohn, Expression in America (Harper and Brothers, 1932), 
pp. 561 ff. 
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should not produce satisfaction, do nevertheless disappoint our 
theoretic generalizations. It will be noted that the argument rests 
on the fact of moral and esthetic relativity. The moral sensibili- 
ties of men vary quite widely among individuals in the same class 
and of course more widely still between classes in the same society 
and between different historic periods and cultures. Now what 
‘‘left’’ erities have in effect been asserting is that art must be 
moral. They have claimed that disregard of art’s moral implica- 
tions is only possible through an exclusive concern with esthetic 
aspects and this in turn indicates a trivial or morally insensitive 
nature. In general terms the proposition is a valid one, but the 
terms in which it is couched are too general. Indeed it is better 
stated negatively to the effect that an object can not prove itself 
acceptable for long to any man or group of men if it ostensibly vio- 
lates its moral attitudes. This, of course, is a matter of degree. 
But if it does not violate our moral sensibilities esthetic art may 
engage us for as long as we are free from the pressure of exclusi- 
vistic moral urges. Freedom from moral preoccupations, however, 
is very unstable and can not be long lasting in the normal human 
being. But there may have been periods in history in which the 
distant thunder of oncoming storms could not yet be heard. These 
must have been the haleyon days. During such periods our en- 
joyment of art can be purely amoral. 

This is true also of art concerned with the expression of moral 
issues which to us are not live issues. I. A. Richards has cudgelled 
his brains a good deal trying to understand how we can still read 
Milton, though we are either agnostics or atheists and do not worry 
whether he successfully justified the ways of God to man.’ Rich- 
ards can not accept the fact that we read Milton at a discount. If 
he did his own doctrine of ‘‘organization’’ and his notion of the 
function of art would require radical qualifications. But the fact is 
that agnostics and atheists read religious poetry at a tremendous dis- 
count. It is possible, of course, that we can find, beyond the super- 
ficial doctrinal commitments of a poet, deeper beliefs on which we 
can focus our attention after extracting them from the poet’s ex- 
plicit commitments. In other words we may sense, while we read 
poetry whose explicit content is alien to our values, that these ex- 
plicit values are the concrete local expression of vague and general 
but all-important values which we can accept, even if we can not 
accept the particular concrete embodiment which the alien poet 
gave them. Such general values include the sense of the worth of 

21I. A. Richards, ‘‘ Belief,’’ The Symposium, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 431 ff., and 


Principles of Literary Criticism (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1925), 
Chap. XXXIV, pp. 272 ff. 
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human personality, pity for frustrated human aspiration when it 
is sincere, admiration for heroism even though wasted in efforts 
which to us may seem trivial. But whether we do extract these 
values or not we read morally alien poetry at a discount. If we 
can extract these general and fundamental moral values from it, 
the discount is not very large; if we can not, we still read it seri- 
ously. We still read Milton’s ‘‘Hymn to Christ’s Nativity.’’ <A 
man who has abandoned his childhood religious training responds 
still vaguely in terms of deeply rooted attitudes and feelings he has 
not altogether lost. A Jew or a Hindoo, however, can not bring 
to it the deep funded meanings of reverence which even an apostate 
Christian can, and therefore loses more than the latter does. The 
Hymn celebrates the birth of a child. But unless he has great ad- 
miration for the prophet into which that child developed, your Jew 
or Hindoo can only enjoy the hymn for esthetic values and for ex- 
pressed meanings which to the believing Christian must seem pe- 
ripheral.* 

This is true mutatis mutandi of the production as well as of the 
consumption of art created by men who seem to us to have been free 
from the pressure of intense moral urges. When that freedom is 
not merely a superficial disguise which hides a failure of nerve to 
attend consciously to contemporaneous moral demands, particularly 
social ones, art has a charm, a gayety, an innocence, a light quality 
about it, which makes it irresistible. Mozart somehow managed to 
create that art. Elizabethan lyrics are examples of it. Aristo- 
cratic Japanese art is another example. 

The point need not be labored further. ‘‘Esthetic art’’ may 
have value. But its value is relative and depends on the equipment 
the spectator brings into his commerce with it—the moral precon- 
ceptions which determine his apperceptions and his tastes. Today 
it has become very difficult for an increasingly large number of 
people to enjoy pure art; conditions have become so harassing that 
such art seems trivial to us, however perfect in esthetic accomplish- 
ment it may be. Perfection of form is no longer interesting enough. 
Technical accomplishment no longer satisfies. A louring future 
makes us insist that art carry a moral burden of meaning to justify 
our interest in it. But our ideas are doomed to fail unless we seek 
to understand the world in which we live as clearly and as objec- 
tively as we can. A theory which should fail to consider the phe- 
nomenon of esthetic art is not as objective as it can be. Before any 

8Cf. my ‘Reality in Art’’ published in The University Review, Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Vol. IV, No. 1, Autumn, 1937, pp. 36-42. 

4 At least we seem to think so nowadays. His contemporaries, I have read 


somewhere, found in him, particularly in his later compositions, a depth of 
anguish which seems to escape most of us today. 
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one can infect others with his moral preoccupations he has to real- 
ize as clearly as possible why some men remain indifferent to their 
own anxieties, and how they can consider their lives well spent try- 
ing to put on canvas the grace of a bamboo shoot or to catch in a 
stanza something of the loveliness and radiance of a woman’s head. 


ELISEO VIVAS. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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La question platonicienne. Etude sur les rapports de la pensée et de 
Vexpression dans les dialogues. ReEN& SCHAERER. (Memoires de 
1’Université de Neuchatel, Tome dixiéme.) Paris: J. Vrin. 
1938. 272 pp. 60 fr. 


The ‘‘question,’’ to which the title refers, is twofold: what is a 
Platonic dialogue? what makes Plato so hard to understand? After 
analyzing the dialogues in their pedagogical, methodological, psy- 
chological, and esthetic aspects, the author concludes that they are, 
and were recognized by Plato to be, imperfect, written imitations of 
a kind of intellectual activity that can only be appreciated through 
spoken conversation and a real meeting of minds. Hence, there is 


an inevitable gap between the letter and the spirit. The chief ob- 
stacle to understanding Plato is an over-literal interpretation of his 
text. ‘‘Plato is the exceptional example in history of a great crea- 
tive genius with no faith in the necessity of his own work. Can 
anyone imagine Michelangelo, Mozart, Victor Hugo, character- 
izing their artistic message as a mere makeshift [pis aller]’’ (p. 
214)? With Plato, the literary form is always more or less ex- 
traneous, incidental to the intellectual content. The form is sug- 
gested but not required by the text. 

If, outwardly, the dialogues seem to be riddled with contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, this is because they reflect an inward 
diversity of views successively assumed by their author in dealing 
with different types of mind. Plato’s ‘‘dialectical versatility’’ 
brings it about that the essence of his philosophy is supra-discursive. 
In their very incompleteness, the dialogues are themselves like the 
“slices of life’’ which they seek to portray. If we are sometimes at 
a loss to follow the arguments from one dialogue to another, we are 
exhorted simply to forget the letter and look for the true analogies 
“in the spirit, that is to say, in the soul of the author’’ (p. 83). 
Just how this is to be accomplished is, perhaps, in the nature of the 
case, impossible to say! ‘‘Plato, in contrast to the moderns, in- 
stinctively ascribes the primary significance to realities the furthest 
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removed from sensible experience: the norm is for him not the fact, 
but the thing in itself. But since this thing is inaccessible to lan- 
guage, it follows that the dialogue finds its point of support outside 
itself, on a superior plane, and that the rules governing its composi- 
tion are not immanent, but transcendent. . . . Hence, if the modern 
reader does not, by an effort of rational imagination, find his point 
of support in this reality outside the letter, the profound sense of the 
work will escape him altogether. He will commit the same mistake 
as Dionysius of Syracuse: he will take the text literally’’ (pp. 
246-247). 
D. M. 


The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile. Roger W. Hotmes. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. 1937. xvi-+ 264 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Holmes, a scholar trained at Harvard, writes the above book 
with the firm conviction that Gentile’s Actual Idealism deserves a 
sympathetic hearing from his philosophical audience. Starting with 
the belief that the ‘‘actualistic’’ system of logic is the key which 
opens the door to the center of Gentile’s thought, the author courage- 
ously concerns himself with an exposition and critical appraisal of 
the doctrines contained in the Sistema di logica come teoria del 
conoscere, the most intricate writing in the Gentilian library. Hence 
the above study is intensive rather than extensive in scope. 

Given the ‘‘noetic’’ character of the actualistic logic, it follows 
that Gentile ‘‘is engaged in a study of the metaphysics of truth”’ 
(p. 35). In other words, the fundamental problem of actual ideal- 
ism or actualism is the traditional ‘‘quest for certainty,’’ a problem 
which Gentile figuratively calls the ‘‘vestibule of all modern phi- 
losophy.’’+ The pursuit of certainty (or a universal and necessary 
knowledge of reality) involves the proper determination of the cri- 
terion or norm of truth. Or in the technical vocabulary of the 
Sistema di logica, this search for ‘‘philosophic knowledge’’ involves 
the proper conception of the Logos. 

According to the comprehensive analysis of Dr. Holmes, there 
were but two major positions with reference to the Logos or the cri- 
terion of truth before the coming of the Gentilian logic upon the 
scene (p. 228). The first is the position of traditional metaphysics, 
that is, the doctrine that the norm of thinking transcends the act 
of thinking. This view is technically called the conception of the 
“*transcendent Logos’’ or ‘‘logo astratto.’’ The second is the posi- 
tion of scepticism, that is, the doctrine that there is no criterion of 
knowledge in the philosophic sense. For actualism, these two 


1Giovanni Gentile: Sistema di logica come teoria del conoscere; Bari, 
Laterza, 1922; 2nd edition, vol. 1, p. 74. 
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‘*presuppositional’’ positions are, strictly speaking, correlative 
forms (positive and negative) of the same doctrine, which postu- 
lates reality as independent of thinking. In other words, tradi- 
tional metaphysics or what Gentile loosely labels ‘‘realism’’ or ‘‘in- 
tellectualism’’ ultimately leads to scepticism. Thus the actualistic 
problem may be formulated as the search for a method of avoiding 
scepticism. 

The unique contribution of actual idealism for the author lies 
in its proposing an ‘‘adequate defense of a third doctrine’’ (p. 229), 
which is in many respects the mean between the other two, namely, 
the view technically called the conception of the ‘‘immanent Logos’’ 
or ‘‘logo concreto.’’ Gentile, the last of the idealists, develops a 
‘‘complete immanentism’’ in his Sistema di logica by affirming that 
the criterion of certain or true thinking lies in the mediate process 
of thinking itself. Whereas Santayana suggests ‘‘animal faith,’’ 
whose reference is external, as a way of escaping scepticism, we 
might well say for Dr. Holmes that Gentile appeals to a ‘‘logical 
faith,’’ whose reference is internal, as his method of avoiding scep- 
ticism. Therefore, the author argues, actual idealism is ‘‘logocen- 
tric’’ rather than ‘‘egocentric’’ in character (p. 9). Just as we say 
that virtue is its own reward, so Gentile correspondingly claims 
that philosophic knowledge is its own criterion: norma sui. Or in 
the actualistic language of experience, which Dr. Holmes as a 
strict logician seems to distrust, the ‘‘measure of pure experience’’ * 
is found not outside of experience but inside of it. In short, Gen- 
tile represents for the author the contemporary Protagoras, whose 
‘“fattempt to develop a complete solipsism is in itself a significant 
contribution to philosophic thought, whether or not it is successful’’ 
(p. 120). 

The present reviewer finds various difficulties with the undoubt- 
edly stimulating account presented by Dr. Holmes. 

In the first place, even if we grant as a possible function of 
philosophy that the quest of the philosopher is the ‘‘quest for cer- 
tainty,’’ we do not agree with the author’s interpretation that there 
‘fare two kinds of fruth’’ (p. 128) in the actualistic system: (1) 
truth of the natural sciences or immediate knowledge and (2) philo- 
sophie truth or mediate knowledge. Our reason for disputing this 
statement is based upon what Gentile explicitly tells us in the first 
chapter of the Sistema di logica: ‘‘There are not two different forms 
of knowledge, one directed to the part, and the other to the whole.’’ ¢ 
Dr. Holmes asserts that immediate intuitions, upon which the knowl- 

2 Ibidem, p. 19. 


8Giovanni Gentile: Sistema di logica come teoria del conoscere; Bari, 
Laterza, 1923; 2nd edition, vol. 2, p. 221. 
4Giovanni Gentile: Sistema di logica; vol. 1, p. 9. 
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edge of the particular sciences is based, are along with the mediate 
act of thinking ‘‘equally accessible’ (p. 166). But Gentile defi- 
nitely states: ‘‘Immediate knowledge is contradictio in adiecto.’’ ® 
If we are not mistaken, the author is here confusing what Gentile 
calls the logical or ‘‘ideal series’’ with the real or historical series.® 
His dualistic interpretation leads him to the untenable conclusion 
that Gentile is probably a realist about scientific knowledge and an 
idealist about philosophic knowledge (p. 166), and that conse- 
quently ‘‘actual idealism admits of no cosmology’’ (p. 189). 

Now the actualistic ‘‘method of absolute immanence’”’ can not 
possibly divide its dominion. Dr. Holmes claims that the Gentilian 
concept of philosophy is very selective. On the contrary, Gentile 
believes that all spiritual activity is philosophy.? Dante in the 
Divine Comedy is expressing his philosophy as much as Aristotle 
in the Metaphysics, because both of them are thinking in their own 
peculiar way.® Science like every other concept plays two parts 
in the actualistic philosophy. Science in the abstract is the unreal 
‘‘moment of particularity and negativity,’’® but science in the con- 
crete is philosophy, because the reality of which science speaks rep- 
resents a ‘‘construction”’ or a ‘‘constructive process’’ of the scien- 
tist’s thinking.1° In other words, the actualistic conception of 
philosophy or ‘‘philosophic knowledge’’ is, one might say, not pro- 
fessional or aristocratic but democratic.1! The difference, suggested 
but not developed in actual idealism, between scientific and philo- 
sophic thinking is not the quantitative one between two truths, but 
the qualitative one between ‘‘a narrow philosophy’’ on the one 
hand and a broader philosophy on the other.12, However, the point 
emphasized is that both are philosophy or thinking. Hence every- 
thing for Gentile is swallowed, to use J. B. Pratt’s vivid phrase, by 
‘‘the crocodile jaws of the Absolute,’’ le Penseur. 

In the second place, Dr. Holmes vigorously contends that Gentile 
is concerned not with ‘‘the egocentric predicament,’’ but with ‘‘the 
logocentric predicament,’’ in establishing the validity of his imma- 
nentistic argument (p. 177). But, alas, the actualistic philosophy 
is not fully conscious of its predicament! Therefore, the author 

5Giovanni Gentile: Teoria generale dello spirito come atto puro; Bari, 
Laterza, 1920; 3d edition, p. 15. 

6 Giovanni Gentile: La filosofia dell’arte; Milano, Treves, 1931; p. 63. 


7 Giovanni Gentile: La riforma dell’educazione; Bari, Laterza, 1923; 2nd 
edition, p. 163, 

8 Giovanni Gentile: Saggi critici, serie seconda; Firenze, Vallecchi, 1927; 
p- 27. 

9 Giovanni Gentile: Introduzione alla filosofia; Milano, Treves, 1933; p. 195. 

10 Ibidem, p. 203. 

11 Ibidem, p. 200. 

12 Jbidem, p. 198. 
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argues, if actual idealism is to be tenable as a metaphysical theory, 
and its mission to develop a ‘‘presuppositionless logic’’ is to be con- 
sistently fulfilled, then the concept of the ‘‘Ego,’’ which Gentile 
inherits from the idealistic tradition, must be dislodged from its 
apparently central position, and the actualistic term ‘‘act of think- 
ing’’ must be substituted in its place (p. 168). The author at- 
tempts to justify his procedure by stating that the context if not 
the content of the actualistic system warrants the above emenda- 
tion, which reads as follows: ‘‘The term ‘Ego’ implies a thinking 
personality ; what Gentile should endeavor to stress is the thinking 
and not the personality, for it is the thinking that is central to his 
doctrine’’ (p. 171). 

Is this ‘‘strict interpretation of actual idealism, which denies 
reality to the thinking personality’? (p. 175) correct? Unfortu- 
nately, the present reviewer must disagree. Since this is also a 
matter of interpretation and not of evaluation, we must again quote 
Gentile. In the second volume of the Sistema di logica we find: 
‘‘This thinking which sustains the heavens and the earth, this total- 
ity which is reality in so far as we realize it . . . is Personality.’ *® 
Elsewhere Gentile explicitly says: ‘‘ And therefore I conclude that 
the man who distinguishes his personality from his knowing does 
not understand the nature of knowledge.’’'* Hence it seems to us 
that, since Gentile actually stresses neither the thinking nor the 
personality but the thinking personality, to make the above emen- 
dation is to get away from the core of actual idealism. We agree 
with the author’s criticism, to use his own figure of speech, that the 
Ego is ‘‘Gentile’s Darwin’s Point’’ (p. 227), but we arrive at the 
same conclusion for different reasons. 

Our rejection of the impersonalistic interpretation of actualism 
is corroborated by both internal and external evidence. With re- 
gard to the internal evidence, as Dr. Holmes brings out in his diligent 
exposition of the Gentilian system of logic, the cardinal difference 
between the actualistic ‘‘logic of the abstract’’ and the ‘‘logie of the 
conerete’’ is that the judgments appropriate to the latter are pre- 
faced by auto- or ‘‘I think .. .’’ (p. 75). The ‘‘Transcendental 
Ego’’ or the ‘‘profound humanity”’ in nobis is the foundation upon 
which the logica del concreto is built. Hence if one dislodges the 
Ego, the whole system collapses. F'urthermore, if one recalls Gen- 
tile’s interest in education and remembers that the problems of 
pedagogy have profoundly colored his thought, any attempt to de- 
personalize his philosophy is bound to kill its spirit. How can the 

13 Giovanni Gentile: Sistema di logica; Bari, Laterza, 1923; 2nd edition, 
vol. 2, p. 309. 

14 Giovanni Gentile: La riforma dell’ educazione; 2nd edition, p. 14. 
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author’s ‘‘strict interpretation’’ be consistent with his eulogistic con- 
clusion that actual idealism is ‘‘humanism par excellence’’ (p. 245) ? 
For the essence of philosophic humanism is its personalism. 

As to the external evidence, we wish to refer to two Italian com- 
mentators of Gentile’s thought. Armando Carlini definitely re- 
marks that the nucleus of the originality of actual idealism is its 
‘“nersonalismo.’’??® And Franco Lombardi puts the issue in the 
following way: ‘‘The attempt to make intelligible a Reality which 
speaks not in the third person, but in the first person, that is, to make 
intelligible the individual consciousness of me who speaks, or to 
present the concept of reality as person, is what constitutes the effort 
and significance of the Gentilian philosophy.’’'® These quotations 
speak for themselves. 

In the third place, let us present a minor criticism of the author’s 
account for purposes of clarity. Since the essence of actual idealism 
is the formulation of a philosophy without the use of presuppositions 
as to the nature of the cosmos, Dr. Holmes pictures Gentile as a wiser 
and braver Protagoras among the timid, who is stubborn enough to 
attempt to preach a ‘‘complete solipsism.’’ Actual idealism ‘‘is the 
black sheep of the family and seems to exhibit no qualms of con- 
science or even alarm at its isolation. Solipsism! That epithet has 
been the bogey man of every philosopher’s tale for many centuries”’ 
(p. 240). Now the author is entitled to define his terms as he 
pleases. But his use of the term ‘‘solipsism’’ as ‘‘the doctrine that 
there is no existent except conscious thinking’’ (p. 112) is quite 
unfortunate, because Gentile does not employ this term in this 
‘‘widest sense.’’ The latter in his writings sticks to the usual mean- 
ing: ‘‘The I of the solipsist is a particular and negative I, who 
therefore is aware of his solitude.’’?” Since Gentile claims to be not 
a defender of solipsism in this empiricistic sense but its critic, it is 
somewhat peculiar to read such epithets of bravado about actual 
idealism. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the most illuminating and 
original aspect of the author’s critical estimate of the actualistic 
theory is not so much the seven weaknesses which he finds in the 
technical development of the Sistema di logica (p. 226), but the 
general appraisal which he presents of the Gentilian system in com- 
parison with other systems of thought. Although in his sympathetic 
inquiry he often sounds like a disciple of actualism, his conclusion is 
that the latter is a tenable position, but not the only tenable position. 

15 Armando Carlini: Considerazioni su la logica del concreto di Giovanni 
Gentile ; Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 1924; p. 64. 

16 Franco Lombardi: L’esperienza e l’womo, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1935, 
». 9. 

17 Giovanni Gentile: Introduzione alla filosafia, p. 35. 
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According to the author, there are three possible positions open 
to the philosopher in the treatment of his problems, among which 
there is ultimately no choice, because there are three major ways of 
defining the function or nature of philosophical inquiry. The first 
is the view of traditional metaphysics, which conceives the function 
of philosophy as the obtaining of an adequate description of reality. 
This position is the quest for vision. The second is the view of neo- 
positivism, a variant of scepticism, which conceives the function of 
philosophy as the building and testing of hypothetical judgments 
about the world in which we live. This position is the quest for 
probability. The third is the view of actual idealism, which con- 
ceives the function of philosophy as the possessing of a universal 
and necessary knowledge of reality. This position is the quest for 
certainty (p.118). The first two positions make assumptions on two 
levels: first, as to the function of philosophy and second, as to the 
nature of reality or the cosmos. According to the author, the ad- 
vantage of the third position is that actual idealism is required by 
its complete immanentism to make assumptions only on the first level 
(p. 232). However, Dr. Holmes concludes in the final analysis: 
‘“‘Tf we insist on interpreting the function of philosophy as giving a 
strictly universal and necessary knowledge, then Gentile’s Sistema di 
logica seems to suggest the only doctrine at present open to human 
beings. If we are prone to accept a philosophy which boasts a 
cosmology, we shall search in another direction. But this problem 
is one to which philosophy itself is not eligible to give any final 
answer’’ (p. 239). In short, what each type of philosophy gains in 
one direction, it loses in another. 

The volume contains an excellent bibliography of the Gentilian 
writings in the Appendix. 

PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Gentile: The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile. An Inquiry into 
Gentile’s Conception of Experience. PasQUALE ROMANELLI. 
(Paterno Library Collection of Italian Studies, Volume II, edited 
by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University.) New York: S. F. 
Vanni, Ine. 1938. x+191 pp. $3.00. 


Most of Giovanni Gentile’s best thinking has for many years 
been inaccessible to the English reader, and he has wrongly been 
neglected as the mere disciple of the better-known Croce. Dr. 
Romanelli’s book is hence doubly welcome. 

The best of this book is its exposition of actual idealism. The 
exposition is faithful to the letter of the original. For the reader 
who wants to know what Gentile has said in his many volumes of 
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writing, there is no source comparable to this in English. Dr. 
Romanelli has read widely, thoroughly, and understandingly in 
Gentile. His discussion of the origins of actual idealism is most 
helpful; his presentation of the intricate and difficult metaphysics 
and epistemology of Gentile is both accurate and exciting; his ac- 
count of Gentile’s philosophy of art is outstandingly good. The 
value of the study would have been enhanced if Gentile’s philosophy 
of religion and of science had been treated with equal care. While 
not better than La Via’s Italian study of Gentile, this book makes 
available material essential to an understanding of idealism. Dr. 
Romanelli is happily aware of the competence of Gentile as a 
thinker, until now little recognized, and of his importance in the 
idealistic tradition. Gentile is correctly pictured as carrying the 
idealistic argument to its ultimate conclusion. ‘‘By its fruits shali 
ye know idealism,’’ and the fruit of the tree planted by Kant is 
actual idealism. 

The qualities which make this book a good exposition work 
against it in another direction. It is the old problem of the trees 
and the wood. Gentile is important because he has seen the essen- 
tial character of the idealistic argument that all reality is thinking 
(pensiero pensante), and has made possible on its fundamental as- 
sumptions a unique metaphysics which avoids the pitfalls of tra- 
ditional metaphysics without being captured by the forces of scepti- 
cism. He brings to full expression the inevitably powerful thesis, 
central to humanism, that all of the key-concepts of traditional 
metaphysics are creations of human thinking. But Gentile is too 
close to actual idealism: it is not always safe to trust what he him- 
self says about it. Though Gentile denies it many times, it is prob- 
ably true that he must in obedience to his own rigid requirements 
for philosophy deny reality to the thinking personality. Again, 
Gentile may explicitly avoid solipsism in the empirical sense, but he 
nevertheless encounters all of those major problems which are char- 
acteristic of the burden of solipsistic thought. Again, Gentile in- 
sists that philosophic truth embraces all others, that all spiritual 
activity is philosophy; yet he can not discuss religion and science 
without setting them apart (and hence assigning to each a special 
meaning for ‘‘truth’’) any more than he can refer to Dante without 
giving him an empirical status. One does not expect Gentile to see 
the full historical significance of his own contribution, but in Dr. 
Romanelli one is sorry that he is satisfied with a literal account of 
what Gentile says. For example, although Gentile would deny it 
one might well picture him as adding significantly to the best in the 
immanentism of Spinoza. What a thinker says is not always as 
important as what, given his initial position, he should have said. 
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For these reasons the final chapter of Dr. Romanelli’s book, de- 
voted to a tentative appraisal of actual idealism, is disappointing. 
His argument is simply a restatement of the description in Professor 
Montague’s Ways of Knowing of the seven stages of subjectivism, 
actual idealism being employed as an illustration of the seventh 
stage. Dr. Romanelli is correct in saying that idealism as a way of 
philosophy must stand or fall with Gentile, but his acceptance of 
Professor Montague’s framework of description shows that he is 
committed from the beginning to the thesis that idealism must fall. 
Taking Gentile in terms of the words that have come from his pen, 
he sees the power and acumen of his intellect. Here is a man to be 
studied with respect. It is greatly to Dr. Romanelli’s credit that as 
a realist he can detach himself sufficiently to expound Gentile’s doc- 
trine with such competence. But when he turns critic his judg- 
ments are too easy. One knows already, from Professor Montague, 
what the realist thinks of the idealist. In philosophy it is fruitless 
to stand in one corner and forswear your opponent because he is in 
another. You must meet him in the center of the room and open 
up anew the whole problem of the relative merits of corners. Dr. 
Romanelli’s ‘‘appraisal of Gentile’s actual idealism’’ is neither an 
appraisal nor is it directed especially at Gentile. It is a summary 
account of idealism as seen through the eyes of a realist. 


Rocer W. HouMEs. 
Mount HoLyoke COoLueEGe. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Bertrand Russell has accepted an appointment as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago for the Autumn 
and Winter quarters, 1938-1939. Among his courses will be a sem- 
inar on ‘‘Words and Facts.”’ 

Werner Jaeger, Professor of Greek at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Professor of Greek Philosophy, becoming also a 
member of the Department of Philosophy. 

Dr. Marjorie Glicksman has been appointed instructor in phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago. 
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